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PEBLISHED BY | bank up the tree above where it has been grafted 
cop mnye TT tw induce it to send out roots from the graft. 
v. & W. J. BY Ck MIN ST EL R- | 1 wish to inquire of you if you have ever had 
ous 22.00 in advance—if payment is delayed | any experience in grafting: Grape Vines? I 
bi —— os nonths $2,50 willbe charged. | have seen several statements in papers about the 
= so peregot diseontinaed without @ personal or practicability of it, but do not know when the 
peter wm the subscriber or postmaster, and | cniong should be cut, if it could be done. If 
coeur par ‘ you have had any experience in the matter, you 
vp No paper seat for a term less than six months. | wii} confer a favor by publishing it. And cap 
+ \tlcorrespondence should be addressed to the you tell what a reot of the Grape Vine usually 


Bustos costs at the narseriest 
Editor at Bost ' t P 
fj Advertising on reasonable terms. With respects o 
Gr 
good Grape Vine in the woods, which does not 
‘belong to me. Now ean J get roots from slips? 
We have had a pretty warm sammer, and corn 
« many places is sound and good; yet we hear 


LEWIS WETHERBEF. 
AGRICULTURE. 
| if so, when should they be cut, and ee 
ploints are made that | 





P. S. One question more. 7 know of a very 
THE CORN HARVEST. 
Ashby, Mass., Oct. 30, 1848. 


CF We made but one trial of grafting the Black 
Malberry stock that was barren. There are many 
White Mulberry trees that are worthless tojtheir own- 
_ers. We see no reason why they may not be grafted 
year; we have mt one waar » email kind of cove, | with Black Malberry scions to good advantage. 
tw be saved for bread. Our ned so | -¥# 0 the grafting of grape vines we have had no 
and tt may be owing to thie pea re igor piu | experience, for we prefer to propagate by means of 
Yet we have seen fine fivids of corm, | cuttings, or by small roots. Cuttings may be taken 
at this time or in the spring. They should be set in 
| a good soil and kept moist by means of litter on the 
| surface of the ground. The cuttings should not 
| stand much above the surface of the ground, We 
“have propagated grapes in this way. When they 
are near the house they may be frequently watered 
in adry soil. (Editor. 


of many exceptions, and com 
ro haw not ripened well. Corn in our own fields 
Framingham never was more sound than this 
r in thirty that is ot fit 


Well. 
of which were of full medium size. 
Farmers someumes hesitate, after losing their 
crop in a cold summer, and ineline to think it best 
to plant the emailer kinds, in order to be sure of 
sound Many 
wever think it better to grow corn of good size— 
corn that will yield fifly or sixty bushels per acre— 
sod lose & crop once in twenty years, than to 
santa kind that sever yields largely, though 
it may be sure to ripea ia cold seasons. 

ue strong argument in favor of ears of good size 
+, they are more easily husked than small ones. It 
" yuires lesa time to husk one good and souud ear 
han a poor ear only half as large; and as the 


corn even in the coldest seasons. 


[For the Ploughman.] 
A SEEDLING APPLE. 


Mr. Eorror,—Dear Sir: I send you a few 
| Apples which were taken from a tree growing 
in the woods, choked up with green briers and 
|high pines. It was discovered by one of my 
hosking is the principal part of the isbor of har vest- | workmen, I got him to show me where it’ was. 
og, it is quite an object to grow corm that is easily | It produces a large Green Apple, with a red 
nusked. Yet it ia not advisable to plant the largest | blush on one side, and a very deep indentation 
ood of corn in this part of the country. It is doubt- | that surrounds the stem. 1 call it a new variety. 

hether we gain anything in this way even in | You will see by the flavor that it will make a 
a Se ‘ al | most delicious Apple for eating when cultivated. 
je best Corn summers; for large stalks and large | I want you to examine those Apples critically 
em fequire more Toom than smaller ones, and not | and Jet me know what you think of them; 
wo many of them will be found in a bill. | should you find them worthy to be cultivated, 
We recommend to the farmers of New England | scions can be got from the tree. 

Yours, with great respect, 
CEPHAS THOMPSON, 

Middleborough, Oct. 14, 1848. 





» adopt a middle course—to plant varieties that) 
Lave middle #ized ears that may be easily husked. 
Aod in order to insure the ripening select the ears 


tended for seed in the field before the whole is) (> These Apples are very fuir and handsome, 
ve. By this practice many days may be gained | and the taste is agreeable; yet there 1s not so much 
othe ripening, snd we may count on having good | spirit and juice in them as most people like. It is 
seed corn 40 early that the frost will not spoil it a seedling for aught we know to the contrary, but 
even in the coldest seasons, will not compare with the Porter, the Williams, 
The importance of the corn crop in New Eng- the Nonsuch, the Greening, the Baldwin, the Grav- 
vod a felt when we have summers in which it does | enstein, and others in the market. dtis a good Ap- 
Farmers often doubt whether they | ple bat its flesh is not extra good. It inclines to be- 
cannot bay it from the south and west cheaper than [Editor. 
they eam grow it; bat generally we think they will 
do better to depead on theit own acres for Indian 
a, rather than om importations. People who 


vein cities can buy imported corn better than Ma. Eprron,—Deat Sir: When I presented 
people in the country, ‘They must bay of some- you with some Beef Steak Apples week before 
ody, aod they ought to buy where it can be had | jast, | omitted to say they should be kept a week 
henpest. }or ewo unul they were mellow, so that you did 
Do feemvces Who are ata distance from cities | net get the true flavor of them, 
have land enough to grow their owncorn. Tt may | | Lnew send geile Nay that ere mel- 
d |low and fit for eating. The Trees are rapid 
not pay the way to grow corn to be curvied 10 | growers forming a fine head ane come into bear- 
the cost of marketing is con | jng early, and bear very abundantly every other 
But when a farmer uses two hun- | year—fruit very fair and handsome. 
I will send you some scions, if you wish, with 
all plessure. 
Yours, &c., JONA. FOWLER, 
Salisbury, Oct. 1848. 


not ripen well, 
come too mealy on ripening. 


[For the Ploughman.] 
BEEF STEAK APPLES. 


market, for 
siderable. 
dred bashels continually, and grows as mach, a | 
market is alreedy made for it, at his own door. The | 
gras need not even be measured; and as to its | 
quo uy he ean judge better than any one. 
Dut farmers who keep neat stock can make good CABBAGES. 
vse of the stalks and the hasks, as well as the corn. 
Cattle require a variety of food, and husks are ex- | 





Ma. Epirorn,—Sir: I should like to see an 
article in your paper giving some directions how 
to proceed in raising Cabbages, so as to prevent 

their turnip-rooting. I have Jost the whole 
of mine for two years. Many of my neighbors 
The stalks and bhasks from | have fared the same. 
Yours respectfully. 

JOHN CRANE, 2p. 


ce leat for neat stock of all kinds, particularly tor 
cowsin milk. They communicate no bad taste to 
tw ervele, and they cause milk to flow more freely 
than the best of hay. 
ene acre of corn are thought by many farmers to be | 
Worthas mutch as a ton of good stock hay, And we | 
‘ve not many acres in Massachusetts that yield | 


Norton, Oct. 18th. 





etn as good hay to the acre without manut- | 
. P | ewer this inquiry. 
Corn is an excellent rotation crop; almost any | 
i will follow it, for ite roots are sweet and they | 
The roots fill the ground too, and — 
se are all converted into good manure in the fol- 
Sing summer, without any patent tom Mr. Bom- 
r,orany other man who sells rights to hasten 
* rotting of vegetable matter. 

*» long as we can obtain 50 to 75 bushels per 
reof this rich grain, and husks enough to boot to 
‘vty mach of the cost of growing it, we shoald not him? 
oplain of oar barren country, The richest lands 

he west will hardly produce half as much wheat | 


\ the stover of wheat is not to be compared with | 
' 


fj? Our correspondents are requested to an- 
[Edinvor. 

: 1 A Newbury correspondent inquires of as 
swten the sail. concerning the location of a schoolhouse, and asks 
, Whether it should be in a market place, or near a 
dwelling hoase, or in a retired situation for the best 
| moral and intellectaal advancement of the whole? 

[le 1s, no doabt, a bachelor, and troubled with the 
| poise of Intle ones in whom he takes no interest. 
Cannot the town of Newbary do something for 





DRYING APPLES. 


‘There are two modes generally practiced in 

| drying apples in this section of New England, 

One mode is, after the apples are pared, to slice 
them and spread them on a scaffold or flooring 
ve that requires so small an outlay for seed. of boards in the sun. This isonly done early 
Cora requires manure, and it isa question with | in autuinn, when the days are long and tne sun 

mers how mach ought to be applied. Should one | shines warm, 
re be made very rich; or should two be made ps other pene and we pe nomad en 

derately eo? with us, is, afier the apples are pared, to core 
ase se ore =v oon — be weed On | sea cut them in quatters, and string them upon 
poron two? Oar sandy loams will not re- | jong strings. ‘These strings are then hung out 

“e manures long, and if great quantities of ma-| doors, or near the ceiling of the kitchen, until 
“e sr€ applied at one time the soil will not retain dry. This mode of stringing them isa very 
‘sme mach longer than when moderate dres- | 00d one, as they can be handled and carried 

pare eed. And when it ic considered that if| with much more facility than they can when 
merely sliced ap and dried. 

. : : The mode of drying them, after being strung, 
“SS Gra oat im proportion—for corn mas have may be much improved where a person has a 
“™ lor light and ailr—it is important to consider large quantity to dry, by building a small room 

"* proper qaantity to be used in order to reap the | Or house on purpose for the business. By hav- 
Teatest profit, ing the proper fixtures for applying heat, the 

| fruit may be dried very expeditiously, and ina 

S | very neat manner. 

“so‘lows will aot be so great as when! Mr. Silas H. Gard of Tremont, Clark Co., 

~ } 8s ore used on two acres; and as we never | Ohio, has published a description of a house for 
‘Ye agere enoagh to make all our acres yield a | this purpose in the Ohio Cultivator, which we 
“ent harvest ot English hay, we may possibly err | COPY below, and which may serve as a guide to 
Y Weng ico mech manere per acre. This erret| those who may think it an object to construct 

ate satisbed aalinasen ,oae for themselves. With such fixtures, one 
diem: senedabiiaa Soa committed, though we gay continue to dry apples in the winter, if he 
‘0 think that most farmers spread their ma-, wishes, and not be dependent on fair weather 
“AS sparsely as they can afford to do. | or bright sun to accomplish his object. 


; —_ It will be seen that he does not string his 
‘ORRESPONDENCE., 


apples, asis done with us but slices and 
[Por the Plougtman.} 


spreads them on shelves, or rather on slat draw- 
e 
BLACK Mu > 7 

Ma. Ep IULBERRIES.—GRAPES. aged and requires less fuel for the work per- 
hota Be Inclosed 1 send you Two Dol- | formed than any other style of kiln I ever saw. 
ong. \® Ploughmaa another year. In a com-| If rightly tended it will vield six bushels of 
~ 8 You Some two years ago, I made | dried fruit each morning—(if made of larger 
‘io _about the Black Mulberry ; | size of course the quantity will be greater.) it 
“THs not, it could be grafted. And in an- | holds eighteen bushels of fresh cut fruit, and 
bey did Se you had some grafied once, but | only requires the fire to be renewed four or five 
Cast ie . times in the twenty-four hours to complete the 
common Wi 'y way of experiment, I grafted | drying ; it also dries all the shelves equally, so 

* Black-M Peat pod Tree, with scions of that the fruit can be all taken ont at one time. 
a lived j ulberry. I put in two stocks, one| The plan of my house is as follows :—--Dimen- 
ree inches each; one has grown five feet sions six feet by ten (outside the wall) height of 
ich it w And a litle over. ‘The stock in | front wall say thirteen feet, of back wall ten 
cetera ets Was not over half of an inch in | feet, with a shed roof. ‘The furnace is fifteen 
early ao Kime it was grafted. | grafted | inches in height and width, and extends from 
Waite Mamet tom the ground. I think if | the arch in the middie of the end wall the length 
ck, it shout berry is to be grafied with the | of the house inside, (built of brick, covered with 
"should be done quite low ; and then| fiat stones we presume, Ed.) and is plastered 


w stover of corn, Wheat, too, is less certain thao 
‘a any climate whore it is grown. We have no 


‘op tu New England so sure as the corn crop, and 





the onaat 
jaantity of manure be ever so great, the corn | 
' 


When fifty loads are ased on an acre the grass 
top whicl 








rs. 
The following is his description : 
The kiln is small and compact, is easily man- 








} 11-2 inches thick ontop, te prevent danger 0 
fire from cracks. On each side of the furnace a 
flue returns (iorizontally,) to the chimney, which 
| iscatried op inside the wall directly over the 
arch. In the side walls of the house nine pairs 
of cruss pieces, of 2 1-2 by 3 inches scantling, are 
set three bricks apart, and six inches from the 
end walls, on which the biskets§or drawers are 
toshde. In the upper corner of each gable end 
, wall is a window or opening six inches square, 
, to Tet the steam pass off. The walls are plas- 
| tered inside, and also the roof, by lathing on the 
| underside of the rafters. The deor way isin the 
| middle of the front wall, and is five feet high by 
| seven feet wide; or rather ithastwo doors 0 
| 3 1-2 by 5 feet 
| Cross pieces are moveable, (resting on those fix- 
ed iu the walls) fur the convenience of putting 
in and taking out the drawers. The drawers or 
baskets are four feet long and two wide, so that 
each tier contains four baskets, They are made 
of laths 1 1-2 inches wide, nailed on three cross- 
; pieces 1 1-2 inches square with 4d nails. Out- 
| side the door is a platform to stand upon when 


arranging the fruit, from which the upper shelf 


ean be reached. (If thought best the door way 


‘ean be made the full height of the range of 


shelves, then you have a complete bureau kiln, 
| with every drawer accessible from the outside.) 
The materials required for this house, are 
| 3500 bricks, 12 bushels lime, (unslacked) 1000 
| laths, 252 feet (ranning measure) seantling, 500 
| shingles, 8 lbs. 4d nails, 100 feet plank and door 
| frame stuff. The whole cost, in this place is 
only 25 or 30 dollars, and any farmer of com- 
mon ingenuity can do all the work except the 
brick-laying. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 
Sitas H. Garp. 
(M ine Farmer 





WELDING [RON AND STEEL. 


Borax has been used as a flux to promote the 
partial fusion of iron and facilitate the union of 
one piece of iron or steel with another in the 
operation called welding. We find in the Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute the following mode 
recommended, being a translation from the 
French Polytechnic Journal. Whether it has 
heretofore been practiced by our smiths we de 
not knew ; but we publish it for the benefit of 
those who have not seen it. 

In an earthen vessel melt borax, and add to it 
one tenth of sal ammoniac. When these ingre- 
dients are properly fused and mixed, pour them 
out upon an iron plate, and let them cool. 
There is thus obtained a glassy matter, to which 
is to be added an equal quantity of quick lime. 

The iron and steel which are to be soldered 
are first heated to redness ; then this compound, 
first reduced to powder, is !aid apon them; the 
composition melts and runs like sealing wax ; 
the pieces are then replaced in the fire, taking 
care to heat them to a temperature far below 
that usually employed in welding; they are 
thea withdrawn and hammered, and the surfaces 
will be found to be thus perfectly united. The 
author asserts that this process, which may be 
applied to welding sheet iron tubes, ner fails. 

bid. 





CARE OF SHEEP. 

A * Practical Farmer,” writing to the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph, gives the fullowing practi- 
cal directions for the care of sheep: 

‘* An opision prevails in some sections that 
sheep require no water during the winter, and 
that they actually do better without than with it. 
This, however, is a great mistake, and one that 
hot unfrequently gives rise to serious losses. 
When permitied, sheep though they are capa- 
ble trom their peculiar structure and habits of 
subsisting a longer time probably without water 
than any other domestic animal, will drink from 
four to eight times a day, and with evident ad- 
vantage, particularly during winter, when they 
are necessarily restrictea to dry and indigestible 
food, which naturally engenderes thirst, and re- 
quires much drink to render the economy of di- 
gestion and assimilation sufficiently rapid and 
perfect to insare a continuence of thrift and 
health. When practicable, there should always 
be a watering trough in shed or yard, to which 
the animals can at all times have a free access, 
without mingling with cattle or larger stock, as 
they are liable to be injured by the latter, es- 
pecially when with young. When there isa 
pump in the yard, as there always should be— 
the trouble attending such an arrangement, is 
comparatively slight, even where the sheep and 
eattle yards are, as they ought te be, distinet. 
From twenty-five to thirty sheep are as many 
as can be well kept in one enclosure. When 
the number exceeds this, unless special care be 
had to secure the most perfect ventilation, the 
avimals are hable to contract diseases,and never 
do so well as when confined in smaller flocks. 
On taking sheep from the pastures, in autuma, 
the sudden chauge from green to dry food often 
operates detrimentally, whieh *is sufficiently 
evinced by the loss of appetite and consequent 
emaciation evinced, and which is often attribut- 
ed, erroneously, to disease. As soon as they 
are taken from the ranges, a couple of meses 
of potatoes should be given them daily fora 
week or so, gradually lessening the quactity as 
they become accustomed to, and acquire a relish 
for other food. By adopting this pian, and -al- 
lowiag them a liberal supply of salt and water, 
their vigor will remain unimpaired, and the 
change rendered unavoidable by circumstances, 
will be productive of no anpleasant results.” 

VARIETIES OF MILK. 

As far as we know, no nation uses the milk of 
any carnivorous animal. There is no reason for 
believing that the milk of this order of animals 
would be either disagreeable or unwholesome : 
but the ferocity and restlessness of the creatures 
will always present an obstacle to the experi- 
ment. The different milks of those anima!s with 
which we ate acquainted agree in their chemi- 
cal qualities, and is confirmed by the fact, thas 
other animals beside man can be nourished in 
infanty by the milk of every distinct speciés.— 
Rats and leverets have been suckled by cats, 
fawas by ewes, foals by goats, and man, in all 
stages of his existence, has been nourished by 
the milk of various animals, except the carnvior- 
ous. The milk of the nar2is inferior in oily 
matter to that of the cow but it is said to con- 
tain more sugar, and other salts. The milk of 
the ewe is as rich as that of the cow in oil, but 
contains less sugar than that of the other ani- 
mais. Cheese made of ewe milk is still used in 
England and Scotland, but it is gradually being 





In front of the door way the} 


! AGRICULTURAL READING. 


It is far easier to read good wriiing on agri- 
cultural subjects than to write good readivg on 
the same. We make no pretensions tothe latter 


| gilt, aod generally aim at what we say on paper 
) t 


} 


jsire to improve. As reasoning, intellectual 
| beings, the four millions of laboring farmers in 
| the United States, have derived very little bene- 
| fit from the art of printing, and their ability to 
| read the recorded experience, and understand 
{the dearly bought knowledge of the wost skilful 
‘agriculturists in the world. This neglect to 


| turn the noble art of printing, the power to read, 
| reason andimprove, to the most useful account, 
| is at once a serions private loss, and a great pub- 
| lie misfortune. The evil is plain, palpable, and 
| cunfessed by every well inforared person. Bat 
| how is it to be removed! That is the question 
of questions with those that would banish all 
prejudice and gross ignerance, all stupid indif- 
ference from the popular mind; and subsii- 
tute in their place culuvated reason, sound mor- 
tality, and an undying effort to make themselves 
and the world in which they Jive, wiser, better 
and happier than ever before. 
Deeply impressed with the belief that Print- 
ing and Reading were the mosi available means 
to improve both the soil and its cultivators, we 
| early began to use the Press as a medium through 
| Which to arouse the farmers of the country to 
|the importance of educating every child, of 
creating a taste for good books, and of striving 
themselves to “teach one another,” by writing 
agricultur’] journals. The longer we study our 
system persuading plain common sense men to 
‘*teach one another,” in the pages of an exceed- 
ingly cheap periodical, like the Genesee Farmer, 





pear for instructing and elevating the thousands 
and millions who really need the advantage of 
additional information and of mental culture.— 
Common, practical farmers, best undersiand :he 
language, difficulties feelings and interest of their 
own class—men surrounded by circumstances 
|and influences that bear nearly alike on all 
American husbandmen. So farthis scheme has 
operated admirably. The Farmer tas become 
one of the most popular journals of the day; and 
bids fair soon to stand withouta rival in the ex- 
tent of its circulation and usefulness. [Gene- 
see Farmet. 





URINE—ITS MEDICAL PROPERTIES. 


Messrs. Eprrors: As yet I have discovered 
nothing in your paper in regard tothe value of this 
medical agent ; and presuming from that fact, as 
well as from my observation of the practice of men 
around me, that its mature 1S but very little under- 
stood by our farmers, | have hepes of doing some 
good by communicating the information that L pos- 
sess in Cegard to it. | attach very greai mmportance 
to its use under a great variety of circumstances ; 
and so much that for the preservation of the health 
of my hogs and cattle, L would not dispense with 
u, for any consideration. I was first led to suspect 
its value, by the recolleetion of an old fact of a horse 
jockey whom I once knew, using great quantities of 
i in the treatment of old “racks’’that he wasin the 
habit of **picking up, reviving, and peddiing off for 
horses.’” ‘That t has value, | have always under- 
stuod ; but that fact connected with its circumstan- 
ces, led me to look to ut for far more healing vietue 
than the world knew of. IL according!y commenced 
its use ; and three or fear years of experience and 
close observation have satisfied me that 1 did even 
ander-estimate .ts power. Aud I believe, now, that 
the bhod staggers, murrain, and hora ail—very 
prevalent Compiaints in some portions of the North- 
west—can getno hold of hogs and cattle that are 
allowed to have it. 1 tried it first. with a cow that 
Was attacked with the horn distemper. She was 
soon to come in, and I felt a little afraid of the aiore 
powerful agents that are generaily used—while the 
rapid progress of the malady warned me of the dan- 
ger of delaying relief anul she dropped her calf. I 
gave it to her freely and it cured her, Since that 
ume I have given it, habitually,to my cattle, and 
have never had one attacked with any of the preva- 
lent diseases, nor had occasion to bleed them in 
the spring of the year to render them healthy, For 
three of prevalence of dry murrain, my cat- 
tle have been entirely exempt from it, and urine is 
the only medicine that [have used during the time- 
I have found **white lye”? made with it, to be more 
efficient than any of the remedies advised to me by 
veterinariaas, for curing swellings, cakes, sores,&c. 
on my cattle—while not the first one of my hogs 
that have been allowed the use of urine, has been 
attacked with any ailment; and the others have been 
no healthier than other peoples. With these facis 
l ask every farmer to try it for himself. The med- 
icine is sinple, cheap—only to be saved when you 
have it—and, I have good reason for believing the 
most efficient preventive that can be used. Who 
will try it with thew sheep? Dixon. 

Neosho, Dodge co. Wis., Aug. 1848. 

(Prairie Farmer, 








CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 
We make the following extracts from the late 
Report in the “Hampshire Gazette;’’ published 
ai Northampton. The writer says :— 


“The farmers in this vicinity have yet to 
learn that the raising of fruit and vegetables is 
the most profitable employment of the husband- 
man. A good sized apple tree of choice fruit 
will frequently produce more profit than an acre 
of corn, or rye, or oats, and every tree on any 
fari that is soand and thrifty, may, by ingraft- 
ing, in hall-.-dozen years, be made to yield good 
crops of valuable fruit. 

An aere of land planted with strawberries, 
wilt yield the farmer as mach profit as ten acres 
of corn; and strawberries are as easi!y raised as 
corn, are as Certain a crop, and always finds a 
ready market at favorable prices. An acre of 
land planted to cranberries will yield more profit 
even than strawberries, and are always in great 
demand at a good price. Onions are another 
crop which are profitable to raise to supply the 
market. It is as easy to get five hundred bush- 
els of onions on one acre of land as to get two 
huudred bushels of potatoes, or fifty bushels of 
corn. Carrots and beets are also profitable crops 
for the farmer, and will aid him exceedingly in 
fauening his cattle and feeding his stock. The 
| lands in the Connecticut valley are of the right 
| sort to raise these roots—deep and rich loam, 
| and free from stones. It should be the estab- 
| lished rule of every cultivator, to have no indif- 

ferent fruit. It requires little or no more care to 
raise a Baldwin, a Greening, or Russeit apple 
tree, than it doos an insignificant seedling ; the 
| fruit of one is worth from fifty cents to a dollar a 
, bushel fer winter, the other from eight to twelve 
| cenis for vinegar or to feed stock. Recent ex- 








disused. The milk of the ass approach 
that of human milk in several of its qualities.— 
To this resemblance it owes its use by invalids 
in pulmonary complaints, but it has no particu- 
lar virtue to recommend its preference, and is 
only prescribed by nurses. Goat's milk perhaps 
stands next to that of the cow in its qualities; it 
is much used in Southern Europe.  [t affords 
excellent cheese and butter, its cream being rich, 
aad more copious than that from cows. Camel's 
milk is employed in China, Africa, and, in short, 
in all those countries where the anime! flourishes. 
It is, however, poor in every respect but still 
being milk, it isinvaluable where batter is not 
to be procured. The milk of the sow resembles 
that of the cow, and is used at Canton and other 
arts of China. The milk of the buffalo is also 
ike that of the cow, though the two animals be- 
long to different species. Every preparation of 
milk, and every separate ingredient of it is 
wholesome; milk, cream, butter, cheese, fresh 
curds, whey, skimmed milk, buttermilk, &c.— 
Butter-milk and whey will undergo a spontan- 
eous vinous fermentation if kept long enough, 
and alcho! can be distilled from it. ‘The Tar- 
tars it is well known prepare large quantities of 
spirituoua drink from mare’s milk. (Scientific 
American. 





per ts go to show, that by suitable culture 
trees that are barren every other year may be 
made to produce good crops anuually ; that there 
is no more necessity of trees being barren half 
the time, than there is of land lying fallow half 
the time to recruit; both may be inade to pro- 
duce good annual crops if suitably enriched, 
. * * 


The fruit at this season can only be of the 
| Jate autumo and winter varieties: the time for 
summer and early fall apples having passed.— 
lt may not ve amiss to say, that in ihis section 
of country, many excellent varieties of apples 
can be found, such asthe Karly Harvest, Straw- 
berry, Early Bough, Juneating, Summer Pear- 
main, Early Golden Sweeting, Red Margaret, 
Benoni, Red Astriean, Porter, William’s Early 
Red, New York Spice. The season for these 
has now passed. All of these can be obtained 
for grafting, in this neighborhood, as well as 
some rare and excellent varieties of winter fruit, 
such as the Swaar, Noithern Spy, Kelsey, Lis- 
com, &c. 

The four best summer apples for eating, are, 
the Karly Harvest, the Williams Early Red, the 
| Red Astrican, and the Summer Pearmain. For 
baking, the Early Bough, and Golden Sweet- 
ing. 





the mere valuable and feasible dues the plan ap- | 


| to awaken thought, research, and # laudable ce- | 


; 


The four best fall apples for eating, are,they = [NPLUENCE OF LIGHT UPON HEALTIL 
Ponter, Fall Pippin, Liscom, and New York 
Spice. 

_ Fer baking, the late Golden Sweeting, Phil- 
ips Sweeting, Belle Bound and the Pumpkin 

| Swceung. 
‘The six best winter apples for eating, are, 
| Rhode Island Greeening, Baldwin, Roxbury Rus-_ 
{ sett, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Yellow Belletlower, | 
jand Newtown Pippin, For baking, Mother ap. 
ple, Danvers Sweeting and Hartford Sweet- | 
; | OF. On she other hand all travellers have no- 

The committee have taken some pains to cor: | ticed that a remarkable freedom from deformity 
rect the false names under which fruit has been | ©MS!S among those vations that wear but little 
presented. The common error in this vieinity | Cle'bing; and where other circumstaners are 
of naming the Fall Pipping, Pomme Royal or | fverable, itis among such that the person ac- 
Pound Royal, will be corrected after a while, | ("Tes its greatest perfeetion,—as is seen for 
but not imm diately, as the name has been long | @sltece among the Marquesan islanders. It is 
and extensively misapplied, and is still persisted | well Koown that in many of the deep vallies of 
in by some who claim to understand the fruit. | te Alps, into which but very little sunlight 

The Fall Pippin is aa autumn appl, in per- tds its way, there are a large number of 
fee ion in October.and is mostly gone by the first | *'gely deformed beings, termed Cretins; 
of December. A few specimens may keep longer. | ™USt of whoin are more or Jess idiotic, sume in- 
The skin is deep yellow,the stem is three fourths | “eed being the most degraded specimens of the 
of an inch long, set in rather a shallow cavity. | "Man race that it is possible to conceive. 
The true Pomme Royal was first raised by Gen, Doubtless in this ease other canses are in ac- 
Potnam, in Pomfret, Conn., where the fruit is| 9 besides the waot of light, but there seems 
now common, and much approved, as a winter | “"!'@ Teason enough to believe that it is one of 
iruit. Che skin at this season is green, but in| “e ebief, and probably the most impertant of 
winter is pale, yellowish white, the stem is one | *!!. Again it has been noticed that epidemic 
and one-fourth inch long in a deep cavity,and the | “!S°ases rage with greater violence on the dark 
fruit is in perfection in December and January. | Side of @ street, than ene whose aspect is sun- 

The apple marked Washington Grey,ihe com-  "Y: , : 
mittee think is the Cornish Giliflower, one of |, /be most satisfastory proof of the influence of 
the choicest winter apples, differing essentially | Light upon haman health is perhaps that which 





In an article by W. B. Carpenter M. D., in 
the May number of Howit’s Journal, there are 
the following instractive remarks on the Influ- 

ence of Light upon Health,— 

“An annual teadency to bodily deformity ex- 
ists™mong children reared in cell rs or mines, 
or in dark and narrow streets: the body rarely ac- 
quires its full development under such eciren u- 
stances; and the mind cannot attain iis full vig: 


' 
| 
; 





j 


from the Black Gulifluwer,which is but a second | ' derived from the experience of large buildings, 
or third rate apple. | in which the condition of the dwellers in the 
The apple presented by Timothy Graves of | different parts is on an average very much the 
Sunderland, as the Red Pippin, is the Hubbards- | S®™# €Xcept in this one particular. Thus it has 
tou Nonesuch, a very estimable fruit. bean stated by Sir Andiew Wylie (who was for 
Mr. Starkweather’s Spi:zenburgh,a smal! but | * long time atthe head of the medical staff in 
delicate apple, appears to be the Newtowa Spit- | ‘8? Russian Army) that the cases of disease on 
zenburgh, different in size, color and flavor, from the dark side of an extensive barrack at St. 
the other two varieties. Petersburgh have been uniformly, for many 
Mr. Harvey Judd’s Shaker's Russett, is the | Ye®"s, in the proportion of three to one of 
Red Cheek Russett, a valuable fruit; tis None- | these on the side exposed to a strong light. 
such is a beautiful specimen of Baldwin, and his | Atd in one of the London hospitals, with a long 
Red Pearmain, the Esopus Spitzenburgh, one of | "22 of frontage looking nearly due north and 
the very best, winter apples. | South, ithas heen observed that the patients 
It appears to the eominttee that the Congress | °F? rapidly recover en the sunny than on the 
apple is the exeellent Russian cooking apple, | shady side of the building. : 
known by the name of Alexander. | ‘The complaint of the Scrofula is well known 
The apple presented by Deacon Foote of % S# more prevalent in crowded cities than in 
appears to be the Pomme Water. The | te open country; in dark and narrow streets than 
apple known here as the Red Sueak, appears!" those which are broad and well ventilated. 
to be the Wine apple, a very pleasant and valu- | Phe condition of the body, in the eurly stages 
able frait. of the complaint, has such a striking resem- 
‘The Westfield Seeknofurther,an old Connecti- | blance to that of the plant which is rendered 
cut variety, is larger and higher flavored than the | ™eagte and sickly for want of light, that we ean 








common sorts, and more desirable fur cultiva- 
tion, 

The early Harvest, is called the Bough, by 
some, and Juneating by others; it is a distinet 
fruit from either; the Bough being one of the 
best early sweet, and the ‘Harvest the earliest 
and best sour apple. ‘he Juneating is iaferior 
to the Harvest, not quite so early, but a variety 
worthy of cultivation, as it is early, aud ripens 
gradually, so as to furnish fruit for four weeks. 

Jt is of no little importance to have the apples 
whieh we are cultivating rightly named, if not, 
we may grow varieties undesirable, when we 
suppose that we have those that are choice and 
valuable. This is particuiarly important to nur- 
sery men. 

> The Lyscom Apple, mentioned above as 
one ofthe best apples for fall eating, is not a 
favorite with us. [Editor 





Oyster Suetis. The shells of the oyster 
like these of other crustaceous fishes, are com- 
posed of caleareous earth and animal glue.— 
‘They possess no medical virtue superior to com- 
mon limestone or chalk ; but by calcination, 
they yield a quick-lime, which is perfectly free 


being less permeable to water when mixed with 


walls in damp situations. Hence the Dutch 
prepare their excellent mortar generally of 
marine shells burnt into hme; which makes a 
most durable cement. ‘The great importance of 
this fact in point of health and economy deserves 
equal attention; so that the immense number 
of oyster shells annually thrown away in cities, 
might easily be converted into a very useful 
shell lime. 





Cugmistry of ANimAL Hear. The perpeta- 
al combination of the oxygen of the atmosphere with 
the carbon of the food, and with the effete sab- 
stance of the body, ia areal combustion, and is 
supposed to be the cause of animal heat, because 
heat is constantly given oat by the combination of 
carbon and oxygen; and, without a constant sup- 
ply of food, the oxygen would seon consume tie 
a animal, except the bones. [Mrs. Somer- 
vile. 





To ManaGe a Suvuen Horse. Ifa horse lies 
cown, and will not getup, drive a stake into the 
ground and fasten him down for ten or twelve 
hours; then loosen him, work him for about an 
hour, water and feed him, and he will “*know bet- 
ter next time.’? Or supply your hands to the nos- 
trils and stop his breath, and he will soon start. 











Interior or THE Eartu.—Professor Silliman 
has, among other matters of interest, concerning 
which he has made some very valuable observa- 
tions, provided us also with the following sug- 
gestions. A fact, he remarks, of great interest 
has been proved by the borings for Artesian wells 
in the suburbs of Paris, namely, that as we go 
towards the centre of the earth, the temperature 
increases at the rate of about one degree for eve- 
ry fifty feet. That the whole interior portion of 
the earth, or at least a great part of it, is an ocean 
of melted rock, agitated by violent winds, though 
I dare not affirm it, is still rendered bighly 
probable by the ph ena of vole The 
facets connected with their eruption have been 
ascertained and placed beyond a doubt. How 
then are they to be accounted fort’ The theory 
prevalent some yeara since, that they are caused 
by the combustion of i coal beds, is per- 
feetly puerile, and is entirely abandoned. A!! 
the coal in the world would not afford fuel 
enough fora single capital exhibition of Vesu- 
vius, We must look tigher than this; and | 
have little doubt that the whole rests on the ac- 
uon of electric and galvanic principles which 
are constantly in operation in the earth. 











Havoc or Intemperance. Ata temperance 
meeting in Montreal, the Rev: Mr. Chinquey 
siid that he had a list of 15 Canadian families, 
formerly of the first standing in Montreal, whose 
aggregate fortune a few years ago was £200,000, 
and now they have disappeared—strong drink 
has destroyed them all; another list of 104 fami- 
lies, of various callings, whose aggregate fortune 
was £300,000, who have also all disappearad 
from the same cause; and another list of 517 
families, in the fourteen surrounding parishes, 
all comparatively wealthy, and all now destroyed 
by whiskey, except remnants scattered about the 
states and elsewhere. 





Oto Setrters. A friend has handed to us the 
following memorandum, which we think may 
challenge a parallel of the world over. In the 
town of Lunenburg, Worcester county, Mass., 
with a population of 1275, there are living fifty 

whose aggregate ages amonnt tu 3929 
years—an average of over 78 years each. Two 
are between 90 and 95, one between 85 and 90, 
twenty-three between 80 and 85, eleven between 
75 and 80, and se five —one-se 








the whole population—are 70 or over. [Nashua 
Telegraph. : 


from any metalic or other fossil substance ; and | 


sand, it is better calculated for the plastering of | 


teenth of | ( 


| searcely doubt the action of the same cause in 
| both instanees. 

Considerations like these ought to be of great 
| weight with every one, who is capable of un- 
| derstanding the simple facts above stated. Day- 
| light, like warmth, is nota luxury but a@ neces- 

rary of hfe. For the wantof it, though it 
| does not produce consequences as immediately 
| destructive to life, has much shate in occasivn- 
| ing these derangements of health, which not 

only tend to shorten life, but render it' misera- 
| ble while it lasts; and which are not confined to 

individual, but are trarsmitted from parent to 
| offspring through successive generations.” 


Inptan Treaty—Four Mrittions Acres 
| Acquikep. General William Medill, Superin- 
| tendent of Indian Affairs, passed through the 
city last night, having bought out all the right 
| of the Menominee Indians in the Territory of 

Wisconsin, whereby the United States have ac- 

| quired the title to 4,000,000 acres of new ter- 
ritory in Wisconsin, embracing land on the Fox 
_and Wisconsin rivers, and Jaid down in the re- 
| cent maps as parts of Brown, Portage and Wis- 
It embraces Little and Big 





| consin eounties, 
| Bull Falls, Whitney's Mills, &c. 

| Some years ago, Congress granted to Wis- 
consin the alternate sections to complete a ca- 
nal between the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 
The canal could not be made because the In- 
dians owned much of the land. It has now 
been bought: and twodays after the making of 
the treaty, two hundred squatters had laid their 
claims. ‘The land is very rich and valuable 

Several attempts have been made to treat 
with this very old and once powerful tribe of 
Indians, of which Ush-kosk is chief. But all 
have been unsnecessful. He is connected with 
some of the wealthiest and most influential cit 
izens of the Mississippi on the Crow-wing riv- 
er, near where the Winnebagoes now are, and 
on lands which the Government bought of the 
Chippewas. 

The treaty is a very fair one for both parties 

The Indians get about $300,000; and out of 
this a specific sum is set apart for a manual la- 
bor school, a grist mill, blacksmith’s shop, and 
the support of a miller for fifteen years. The 
Indians remove themselves, and thus save those 
swindling operations which are gone into by 
contractors in their removal. Thus the whole 
inatter is a plain business transaction between 
the Indians and the government. There are no 
reserves in the matter to make trouble. 

The superintendent took the whole matter 
into his own hands, and the whole expense 
(for travelling and al!) of negotiating this treaty, 
will not be $150. Generai Medill, in all his 
operations with this tribe, has astonished every 
body. His snecess and his economy both are 
unrivalled. The present annuities of this tribe 
cease in 1857. Gen, Medill arranged it so as 
to commence the payment thereafter in annual 
payments, so that the Indians cannot squander 
their money, and yet have itas they need it. 
It would have been better for the government 
could it have had General Medill to negotiate 
more of its treaties. [Chicago Democrat. 





Fisnixc Business. The present week three 
Nova Scotia cargoes of Fish have been brought 
into our port, and the British owners sold to our 
principal dealers over a thousand quintals for $1 
75 per quintal, This was done while our own 
fishermen have had good fares, which they could 
not sell for less than two dollars perquintal with- 
out loss, and have had the satisfaction of seeing 
our own market snpplied by foreigners, while 
their own fish remain a dead weight on their 
own hands, This is the effect of the policy of 
the present administration, a policy which will 
be continued, unless the electton of Geveral Tay- 
lor is effected. 

Previous to the adoption of the tariff of 1816, 
it was a rare thing for foreign caught fish to be 
brought to this country, excepting when the arti- 
ele commanded a high price, and the demand 
was greater than our fishermen could supply.— 
Bat now the business is rained by a policy which, 
as carried out in various branches of business,i 8 
making the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 
(Portsmouth Journal] 





Massacuusetts Eve ann Ear Inrinmany. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary on the 24th October, at 
the Tustitution in Green steet, Robert G. Shaw, 
Exsq., was re-elested President; J. W. Edmands, 
Treasurer; and H.G. Shaw, Secretary; and the 
following persons (in addition) compose the Board 
of Managers: Moses Grant, Henry Rice, S. D. 
Towosend, M..D., J. H. Wolcott, C. I. Mills, 
Samuel Hooper, J. A. Blanchard, J. Lawrence, 
ard Wm. W. Tucker. Doctors Edward Rey- 
nolds, R. W. Hooper, and George A. Bethune, 
were re-elected Surgeons. They have operated 
upon and attended 2003 patients the past year, 
affording comfort and relief to many persuns,who 
are thus enabled to support themselves and fam- 
ili 





ies. 

A lot of land of 24,006 feet, in Charles street, 
near the bridge,) has been purchased as a site 
for a suitable edifice to be erected as early the 
ensuing season as posable. The plan is pre- 


pared for a handsome building, and the founda- 
tien isto be laid withoat delay. ‘The front will 
be 67 feet,with wings of 25 feet each, making in 
ay aly leet on the sireet. ‘The present building 
1s found to be quite inadequate to the purpose of 
an Tofirmary, and the Managers are happy to 
state, that by the liberality of the State, and the 
aid of private individuals, they are prepared to 
erect a building every way suited to the object. 
{Journal. 


Licutinc py Execrriciry. In the course 
of the opening lecture atthe Western Literary 
lostitation, Leicester square, London, some ex- 
periments were exhibited of a new mode of light- 
ing by means of eivetrieity, whieh, as tar as we 
could judge from appearances, were entirely 
successful. The inventors of the new method 
are Messrs. Hlaite aod Petrie, and their mode of 
operation is to cause the electric current lo pass 
through two pieces of ehareoal in sneh a man- 
nec as to exclude any portion of the atmospheric 
air. ‘The light produced is intense and beauu- 
tul, producing the effect of dayhghtto a much 
greater extent than the lime light, and having 
this advantage, that it is sustained and continu- 
ous, while the former lasis but a few moments, 
Vhe inventers expect to apply it generally to 
shop and street Hlumination, and state that while 
the ** plant’? will cost no more than gas, the ex- 
pense of tilumination will be one twellih of the 
price of the latter light. 





Cuearest Way to Cina. Itis said that 
the cheapest way to Chinafrom London is via 
America. A passage fiom England to China, 
now costs nearly S600. By the Amerean route. 
aceording tothe Philadelphia Ledger, passen- 
gers can be conveyed from London to China for 
$100, and the trip, with our improvements in 
s'eam navigation and a better rend over the isth- 
mus, may be made in thirty-five days, beating 
the English mail twenty-five days. 





A Goon [pea. Evening free schools are 
now opened in various parts of New York, for 
the instruction of the young men and women. 





MECHANIC ARTS. 





MANUFACTURE OF GAS FROM WATER, 

The London Mining Journal describes a method 
of manufacturing gas from water that diileis 
from any we have, heretofore seen, and appears 
perfectly practicable. The editor remarks. 

‘*We were much pleased with a descriptive 
lecture, at the Polytechnic Institution, accomps- 
nied by a working model of a new hydro-carben 
gus apparatus, patented by Mr. Stephen White, 
tor the manufacture of gas from water and com- 
mon tar or rosin, &e. The invention appears 
to be a very valuable one.and was ably explained 
in its various points by Dr. Ryan, the able coad- 
jutor of Mr. Isham Baggs at this Institution — 
Ike apparatus consists of three retorts placed 
in a stove, two of which are filled with ehareoal 
and thin pieces of iron, and the other with iron 
chains hanging from a centre bar. The two 
first retorts are from the decomposition of water, 
which is regularly supphed by means ofa syphon 
pipe, passing through and into gee centre of the 
retort, the water, in passing through the heated 
material, becomes converted into pure hydrogen 
and peroxide of carbon, — Tt then passes into the 
third revort, to receive its dose of bi-carburet of 
hydrogen, which is prepared from eormmon tar, 
or melted resin, er similar substances passing or 
dropping on the red-hot chain, from a eyphon- 
tube, which regulates its supply. ‘This causes 
the tar, or melted resin, to throw off an abun- 
dance of bi-ca:buret or hydrogen gas. The gas- 
es being mixed in this manner, are immediately 
conveyed into the gasometer for use, without any 
puritying vessels whatever, none being required. 
The great advantages arising from this invention 
appear to be the small, simple, and cheap appa- 
ratus required, and the beautuful.clear and bright 
light produeea, surpassing the ordinary coal gas; 
also, its pertect purity, being free from any nuie- 
ance in its manufacture, and above all, so pure 
aud innoxions,that it may be burnt in any private 
room, without the least il effects or smoke resv!- 
ting from it. The apparatus may be used, and 
the gas made, in any private mansions,churches, 
or manufactories, and on any seale, from 5 to 
1,000 lights, or more, as well as for cities and 
towns. Asa Sanitary measure, it cannot be too 
highly appreciated, when we consider the thous- 
ands who inhale the poisonous fumes, consisting 
of sulpburic acid, sulphurous acid gas,ammonia, 
&c., given off by ordinary coal gas, not only af- 
fecting the health of amass of individuals, but 
injuring the goods of jewellers, silversmiths, and 
drapers, books, prints, pictures, furniture, and a 
variety of other articles. ‘The gas ean be made 
and supplied ata price considerably less than 
that of coal gas. ‘Thus we see accomplished the 
foretelling of that eminent chemist and philose- 
pher, the late Sir Humphrey Davy,—‘that at 
some future time, gas would be generated from 
water for general purposes, surpassing coal gas 
in brillianey and purity.’’ ” 


Depression or Manvactures, Thereare at 
the present time more spindles stopped, and 
more operatives out of employment, in our town, 
than we have known at any time since 1829. 
Our manufacturers have been disposed to keep 
their wheels moving as long as they could with- 
out losses to themselves. As to profit, one of 
our citizens said to us a few days since—*The 
only account | have been able to keep with any 
degree of certainty, for some time past, is on the 
loss side of the book.” The mills which have 
been stopped, are in most cases owned by men 
perfectly solvent, and who are now able te dis- 
charge any habilities resting upon them, but who 
were perhaps doubtful as to their continuing 
able, if they continued tomanufacture goods and 
sell them at ruinous prices, or lock them up in 
store-houses. What the final result of this 
stagnation will be we are not able to predict. 
[Pawtucket Gazette. 





DyemaG. Secrets in dyeing are more easily 
kept than secrets in most other trades. Dyes 
usually require an intermediate substance called 
a‘'mordant.”? This word means abiter. ‘This 
substance bites cloth and bites the dye, and so 
keeps them beth together. If you dye a piece 
of cloth with any coloe without using a mordant, 
the color will come out on the first: washing. 
The great secret of dyeing ts to find out what 
particular mordant is adapted to each particular 
dye; for different mordants will produce diflereot 
colors, even with the same dye. If you dip a 
piece of cloth in a solution of alom, which is a 
very common merdant, and then dye it with 
cochineal, it will produce a beautful searlet, 
bat if you dip itin oxide ef iron, and then dye it 
with cochineal, it will bea perfect black. Some- 
times a color will be produced diflerent frota 
that of either the mordant or the dye. If you 
boil a piece of cloth in a blue mordant, and then 
dip itin a yellow dye, the color preduced will 
not be either a blae or yellow, buta perfect 
green. 





Enormovs Crain. Provably the largest 
chain ever sent out of Stourbridge was manu- 
factured bv Messrs. Bailey, chain Manufacturers, 
from whose warehouse it was removed on Tues - 








day week, to the wharf, consigned to a firm in 
Liverpool. It was a link chain, and intended 
for the use of an incline; its length was 2,406 
yards, or rather more than one and one-thid of 
a mile, and its weight about 14 tons, It was 
removed to the wharf ina wagon drawn by eight 





horses. [Liverpoo! paper. 
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